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The Setter 



By T. C. Turner 




IN the choice of a hunting dog 
the matter of selection is more a 
matter of taste than the ques- 
tion of superiority when the 
setter and the pointer are the dogs in 
question for all-around work, although 
there are some special points in which 
dogs of the one breed surpass those 
of the other. In the choice of a setter a 
much wider range is open than in the case 
of the pointer, for there are three distinct 
types, the English, the Gordon and the 



Irish. The setter is a direct descendant 
of the spaniel, and in his early develop- . 
ment was known as the " Setting Spaniel." 
"Idstone" in his book on the Dog says, 
"The English setter was known in Eng- 
land many years before the pointer was 
introduced, and I have little doubt that 
he followed the Romans, or was brought 
with them." Setters started their present 
popularity about 1750 and by 1800 were 
fully established. By 1879 the Stud 
Book of the National American Kennel 
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Club contained the registration of four- 
teen hundred sport dogs of which 533 
were English setters, 260 Irish, and 135 
Gordon, other setters 260 pointers, 
spaniels and Chesapeake Bay dogs mak- 
ing up the total. The setter is considered 
by many a more enduring and hardy dog 
than the pointer. He will stand the cold 
of Canada or the heat of India as well 
as any other dog. 

The setter is a most affectionate and 
tractable animal, but is inclined to one 
failing, he is often lacking in courage, 
but when not, he is all that can be desired 
in a sporting dog. No dog has been 
more enthusiastically bred by lovers of 
sports afield, nor has any dog been the 
subject of greater controversy. Perhaps 
the pointer has a little in his favor when 
it comes to breaking, for in many in- 
stances he is more easily broken than the 
setter. In The Setter, by Edward Laver- 
ack this writer mentions the various 
famous strains kept by sportsmen, among 
them the Narworth Castle setters, those 
of Edmond Castle, Lord Lovat's, the 
Earl of Seafield's, Lord Ossulston's, Lord 
Hume's, Wilson Patten's, the Earl of 
Derby's, and Henry Roth well's. One of 
the best known setter-breeders in the 
world was Mr. Laverack himself. For 
some fifty years he devoted his attention 
to the improvement of the breed, and 
we are indebted to him to a great extent 
for placing the setter in the position he 



now holds as a field-trial dog. Another 
famous devotee of the breed was Mr. 
Purcell Llewellyn who also developed a 
celebrated strain of field-trial dogs. The 
first of the Laverack strain to come to this 
country were purchased by Mr. C. H. 
Raymond of Morris Plains, N. J., 1874. 
Mr. Laverack's dogs were of all colors 
with a white ground — white-and-red, 
white-and-blue, white-and-black, and 
white, black and tan. 

It is one of the interesting features of 
the English setter that the most fastidi- 
ous in color-choice can find in this breed 
the markings they desire, a matter which 
is hardly possible in any other breed of 
dog. Color varies greatly in the setter 
breed, there being black-and-white ticked 
with large splashes of color (known as 
the ' ' blue Belt on ") , orange-and- white 
flecked, orange- or lemon-and-white with- 
out ticking, liver-and-white, black-and- 
white with tan markings, pure whites, 
pure blacks and all liver-color. 

The black with tan markings (now 
called the Gordon setter) , was mentioned 
as early as 1655 by Markham in The 
Whole Art of Fowling by Land and Water. 
He gave it as his opinion that the white 
dogs (English setters), are the more 
beautiful "the dunne and brended for 
the poachers, but the black-and-f allow 
are esteemed the hardest to endure labor." 
Black-and-fallow (in these days called 
black-and-tan) , has always been a favorite 
color in dogs. It is the color of the old 
Manchester Terrier, the Scotch Collie, 
the Welsh Terrier, and has always pre- 
vailed among our Bloodhounds, Fox- 
hounds, Beagles, Harriers, and Otter- 
hounds. The black-and-tan setter did 
not originate in the kennels of the Duke 
of Gordon, but took its name owing to 
his favoring the color for the Gordon 
Castle Kennels. It is recorded on good 
authority that the Duke also possessed 
many black, tan and white setters. Dogs 
of this particular breed are considerably 
heavier than either the English or Irish 
setters and by reason the style of gallop 
the Gordon setter is heavy and hound- 
like, Gordon setters are not as showy at 
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their work as the smaller dogs, but they 
have particularly fine noses. Another 
trait is that they are much given to 
working out field problems in their own 
way rather than in that of their masters, 
and those who do not mind working to 
their dogs, will often find them very 
useful. These dogs are peculiarly ner- 
vous, and require careful handling, they 
are particularly good at their points, and 
very rarely go lame, not even over the 
worst of grounds, and provided they are 
in good condition, they do not become as 
thirsty as other setters. 

As an instance that good dogs, like all 
other things of quality, have at all times 
brought good prices, it is interesting to 
note that eleven of the Duke of Gordon's 
own setters were sold at Sattersalls in 
London in 1836 for 417 guineas. The 
Gordon setter does not differ much in 
general form from the English setter, 
except in size of body, and he has not so 
finely formed a head. 

A third variety, and equal to the others 
in every respect as a field worker, is the 
Irish red setter, a desirable color being 
the golden or chestnut red. Irish setters 
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are very swift, resolute, hardy, frank, 
good-tempered, and excellent for any open 
shooting where setters can be used. 
The power and muscle of the dog enable 
him to do a long day's work without 
fatigue. When at work he is compara- 
tively noisless, he has a staunchness and 
patience equal to any setter or pointer; 
as far as form is concerned he is a little 
more leggy than the English dog, as a 
worker he is a high ranger, quick in his 
turn, light in his gallop; he is somewhat 
narrow in front, has a fine lean head, his 
brisket is very deep and his loins strong, 
his stern is rather straighter than the 
English or Gordon types and the feather 
longer, his feet are round and hard and 
well protected. Some very fine speci- 
mens have been imported to this country 
and some beautiful ones bred here during 
the past thirty years. Stonehenge gives 
a few of the best known of the early 
strains, La Touche, Lord Clancarty's, 
Lord Dillon's, Lord de Fresne's, Lord 
Lismore's, the Marquis of Waterford's 
and Lord Rossmore's. The interest in 
the setter is one that is never likely to 
wane. 

To describe the setter briefly, his head 
should be long and lean with a well 
defined stop; the skull oval at the ears 
showing plenty of brain room, muzzle 
moderately deep and fairly square, the 
eyes should be bright and mild, the ears 
silky, of moderate length hanging in a 
neat fold on the cheek. The neck should 
be rather long, muscular and lean, slightly 
arched, and clean cut where it joins the 
head. The body should be of moderate 
length, with shoulders set well back, the 
back short and level, the chest deep at 
the brisket. The feet should be compact 
and well-protected by hair between the 
toes ; the legs muscular and well feathered ; 
the tail should be straight, slightly below 
but almost in a line with the back, the 
feathering should not commence at the 
root, but should increase at the middle 
and taper off toward the end. The coat, 
whatever color, should be silky, long and 
straight, a slight inclination to wave not 
being objectionable. 



